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The cardinal advanced a step towards the speaker, and gazed 
upon his open, candid brow; and then, as if satisfied with the 
scrutiny, muttered to himself : 

“His eye shrinks not from my gaze: there is a blush upon his 
cheek, yet it appears like youth’s and warm ingenuous nature’s. 
Knough, young man,” he added, addressing himself more directly 
to the still-kneeling youth ; “I'll trust thee.” 

“My thanks—my gratitude !” faltered the lover. 

“Hold!” resumed his eminence; “thou hast some dearer 
interest in this matter. Speak freely, if I am not to doubt thee.” 

*T love Mary of Stanfield,” whispered Walter ; “ her guardian 
would have imprisoned me for an attempt upon an heiress.” 

“Thy suit shall fare the better that it is avowed,” replied the 
churchman in the same under-tone. ‘Follow me to my closet ; 
for here are ears I trust not,—lip service, but no hearts. Order 
my barge,’ he added in a loud voice; “within an hour we start 
for Greenwich. And for the future know this gentleman as one 
of our household and especial favour.” 

All bowed, and many a look of envy was cast upon the fortunate 
object of their master’s commendation. Without casting a second 
look upon the nobles who were waiting to press their various suits 
with him, the cardinal left the amazed circle of courtiers, and was 
followed by our hero to his closet, where, with the simplicity of 
truth, he related, not only the story of his love, but the oppressive 
cruelty of Sir John de Corbey ; and finished with the discovery of 
the skeleton of the unfortunate armourer, producing, at the same | 
time, the belt and scabbard of the murdered man in proof of his 
assertion. 

“Good!” exclaimed the cardinal, with a smile of quiet satis- 
faction, for he remembered the intrigue by which her guardian had 
removed the Lady Mary from his ‘protection. “The knight has 
played a desperate game but we shall balk him yet.” 

That same evening, after a long conference with Henry at 
Greenwich, the favourite gave orders to his household to depart for 
Norwich, ostensibly to settle the dispute between the prior and 
the citizens, to which we have previously alluded, but which, 
fortunately for our lovers, was not the only motive for his journey, 
Walter travelled in his suite. 

Despite the decided step which he had taken in removing the 
heiress from her own domain of Stanfield to his manor-house 
within the city, Sir John de Corbey was ill at ease. The escape of 
his secretary alarmed him; and the prolonged absence of his 
counsellor and minister Adam was another source of vexation to 
his unquiet spirit. 

He was pacing the great hall of the mansion about a week after 
the interview we have just endeavoured to describe when the 
leech, with his usual stealthy tread, entered the apartment. There 
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was no hurry, no anxiety upon his features. He saluted his 
employer as slightly as though he had been absent from him but 
afew minutes, instead of twelve or fourteen days. After carefully 
closing the doors, the knight advanced towards him, and, in a 
voice broken by excitement and passion, eagerly demanded if he 
had sueceeded in finding the fugitive. 

Adam simply nodded his head in answer to his questions. 

“ And where ?.”’ 

“Where least you would expect or wish,” replied the Italian, 
for the first time breaking silence; ‘safe under Wolsey’ s shelter 
and protection.” 

“Confusion!” exclaimed the guilty man; “ the butcher’s son 
hath crossed my path once more! Out of thy store of subtle wit 
invent some scheme to counteract this mischief, or I am lost.” 

A close observer might have seen a smile of mingled satisfaction 
and contempt flit, like a passing shadow, over the countenance of 
the leech as he noted the agony and rage of the speaker. The 
expression was but momentary; his features instantly resumed 
their usual cold and statue-like character, as he demanded, ina 
tone of affected humility, how his poor skill could serve whew his 
own had failed. 

This time the mask was too transparent—the sneer was seen 
through the humility. 

$f Tialian,” said his master, bending his brow, for he keenly felt 
the contempt of the being whom he dared not quarrel with, “ from 
thy derision I can gather hope. Lost to the ties of country, 
kindred, friends, the pride of knowledge lives within thee yet. 
Thou hast a secret joy to play man’s passions against himself, and 
from opposing natures»work out thy hidden purpose. Tell me 
what is thy project—bribery ?” | 

* Bribery will do-much,” slowly answered the old man, as if 
weighing some important project in his brain. 

“| have heard thee say that all men have their price,” interrupted 
the knight, with a gesture of impatience. 

i True,” ‘resumed the leech ; “the difficulty is to get, not name 
it. Monarchs, by flattery and beauty’s smiles, sometimes by gold, 
are moulded out at will. Gross sensual appetite is some men’s god. 

Priesis, mostly feed them, and they are yours. I have bribed 
chiefs and rulers in my time,” he added; “ played as I list with 
ministers and princes ; but Wolsey isno common man. Yet he, 
too, hath his price.’ 

“Where shall I seek it Pe eagerly demanded Sir John, deceived 
by the leech’s manner, and deeming that he had found the key to 
every difficulty—so much was he “accustomed to rely upon his 
contrivances. 

Adam raised his eyes and gazed for a few moments upon the 
speaker with an expression of ‘mingled pride and shrewdness, as if 
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he felt a triumph in solving a problem which had puzzled his 
unscrupulous employer. 

“On that seven-crowned hill,” he answered slowly, “where, 
decked in harlot pride, the mockery of imperial Rome is found— 
the shadow only of departed greatness. Pluck the tiara from the 
pontiff’s brow, bear it to Wolsey’s footstool. Were thy soul 
blackened with his father’s blood, his blessing would be on thee, 
his hand be knit to thine.” 

“You mock me!” exclaimed the knight, in a tone of irritation ; 

‘is there no other way?” 
_ “JT know of none,” carelessly answered the Italian, : as if to him 
it was the least important matter in the world. 

“ Why, then I know the worst,” said his master. ‘ Never shall 
Wolsey’s mandate tear her from me, beggar my son, the heir of 
my proud name, to enrich a base-born peasont. She must be mine,” 
he added, “ or 

= Hush ! !” whispered his companion, laying his hand upon his 
arm, and glancing cautiously round the room, “speak not so loudly. 
Her death might serve you better than her love. Wives are ex- 
pensive ; and ’tis her wealth alone that you require.” 

The wretched man, but half-resolved on crime, started, as the 
tempter placed the deed before him, and the vile motives which 
incited him to perpetrate it. 

““No—no,” he faltered, “’tis not her wealth ieaksi du honour 
of our house vf 

Something between a chuckle and a hiss issued from the thin 
lips of the leech at the attempt of the speaker to palliate to himself 
the incentive to the deed. Throwing the arm which he still held 
contemptuously from him, he answered, “ Psha! we understand 
each other.” 

The accomplices in crime remained gazing upon wir other for 
some time in silence; there was something unearthly in their 
stare. The expression of the Italian’s countenance was like that 
of the demon waiting to be solicited. Sir John’s resembled the 
doubting votary’s, fearful to name the impious deadly gift. The 
man of science was resolved not to speak; the man of crime for 
some time hesitated, but was forced at last to give way in the 
contest of resolution, where they were so unequally matched. 

“It must be by poison,” he faltered; ‘other means were 
dangerous.” 

Still the leech was silent. 

“A poison,” he resumed, “which leaves no trace for justice’s 
curious eye to dwell upon. Thou must supply me with it.” 

The leech bowed his head in token of assent, as though it were 
the simplest thing in the world he had been requested to do. 

Indeed, it was observable in all their plottings and villainies that 
few words passed between them. Could Father Celestine be right 
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in his conjecture ? Was the mutual tie which bound them indeed 
a bond of hate ? 

“This evening, in my laboratory,” said Adam, “the draught 
shall be prepared. Fear not detection. Summon what men of 
_ skill the city boasts of to probe the cause of death; they shall 
confess it apoplexy.” 

“Farewell!” replied Sir John; “I will once more try to move 
her ; must to my ward.” 

“ And I,” added Adam, drawing the heavy key of the laboratory 
from his vest “must to my task.” 

With these words the worthless plotters against the life of the 
youthful heiress of Stanfield parted on their different errands. 
Scarcely had they left the chamber than the door of a carved oaken 
press, which stood in a recess near the window, was slowly opened, 
and Henry de Corbey, who had been a concealed witness of the 
interview between the Italian and his father, staggered from his 
hiding-place. His cheek was pale with horror, and the heavy cold 

perspiration which stood upon his brow showed like drops of dew 
trickling down a marble statue. His very blood felt stagnant in 
his veins, yet he distinctly felt the strong and slow pulsation of 
his heart. Nay, he could almost hear it. He felt as if he had 
been suddenly transformed from youth to age, so utter was the 
desolation that had fallen upon him; for it was not a passing 
tempest which had dimmed the sunshine of his soul, but an eclipse 
which had obscured it. 

“What have I heard?” he murmured to himself. ‘ Words, that 
hiss like serpents, whispering inmy ear! My father an assassin ! 
Mary his victim! God! itcannot be! Thisissome horrid dream ! 
Thou art too just, too merciful,” he added, bursting into tears, and 
burying his face in his hands, “to try a boy, a child, with terrors 
such as these. Wake me from it,” he sobbed, “ ere reason quits its 
throne, and I go mad, doubting of heaven and Thee!” 

For some time the wretched youth gave way to the natural 
weakness of his age, and relieved his burdened heart. 

Courage in the young is generally accompanied by sensibility, 
because it is an impulse: it is only where it is the result of calcu- 

lation that we remark the absence of its best companion. The 
boyish lover, who had devoted himself to the protection of his 
outraged cousin, was not the less firm in his resolution because he 
shed'a few natural tears over his voluntary task. Had the intended 
assassin been any other than his father, he would immediately have 
denounced him ; but not only his parent’s life, the honour of his 
_ name was at stake ; and pride, duty, as well as the dread of shame, 
fettered his tongue in silence, For awhile he paced the oaken floor 
of the apartment in deep‘and painful meditation, revolving in his 
mind how best to spare his parent’s fame and secure the Lady 
Mary’s safety. A melancholy smile, like a dying sunbeam, flitted 
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over his pale countenance as the means of succeeding in both points 
presented itself to his imagination. ’Tis true the sacrifice was a 
costly one, but he felt assured that it would be effectual. 

“Father,” he cried, after he had well meditated and resolved his. 
purpose, “the son for whom thou wouldst have sinned shall yet 
preserve thy honour.” 

That same day, whilst his cousin was taking her guarded walk 
upon the terrace, Henry de Corbey concealed himself within her 
chamber. 

About ten o’clock in the evening of the same day the streets of 


Norwich were almost clear. Here and there a solitary figure: { 


might be seen hurrying towards home, his step quickened by the 
double anticipation of a scolding tongue and an encounter with a 
straggling ’prentice, who, since they had been called ‘upon by the 
citizens to keep watch and ward with the guard, in consequence of 
the dispute between the city and clergy, were more than usually 


insolent. Several such parties had passed by the Palace Plain, { 


where formerly stood the residence. of the Dukes of Norfolk, 
chanting their noisy songs, and hustling into the middle of the 
street such quiet passengers as business or pleasure called from 
their homes at that late hour. Under one of the old-fashioned 
porticoes of,a mansion at the end of a street stood, or rather leant 
upon his staff, a tall mendicant friar, his hood drawn over his face, 
in all probability more for warmth than concealment, for the wind 
was blowing keenly. As the sound of footsteps approached his 
lurking-place, he several times quitted his retreat, but instantly 
shrank back to it on perceiving the riotous character of the parties 
who approached and passed him. At last a solitary passenger, a 
man of staid demeanour, such as became a substantial citizen who 
had a voice and was well respected in his ward, was seen walking 
towards the palace. After eying him for some moments, as if to 
assure himself of the character or identity of the party, the friar 
emerged freely in the street to address him. 

it Benedicite, my son! 1” he exclaimed ; “the night promises to 
be a rough one,’ 

The citizen whom he addressed despacita lly raised his cap from 
his head, and uncovered an open, lofty brow, frosted with age, yet 
marked with health and resolution. It was our old friend 
Steadman, the now opulent wool-comber, who was retracing his 
steps to his quiet domicile. The old man had served, and had 
seen the brethren of St. Francis, as the mendicant friars were 
called, in the battle-field, whispering consolation to the dying and 
hope to the wounded. He had watched their labours in the 
hospital and in the camp, in the prison and on the scaffold; 
wherever, in the course of his long life, he had encountered misery, 
danger, distress, or sorrow, there had he also met the humble 
brothers of the order ; 2nd the bluff veteran raised his bonnet to 
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the russet gown and cord of the mendicant priest with deeper 
reverence than he had paid to a mitred prelate or a belted earl. 

“ Knowest thou, my son,” demanded the friar, “ where in this 
city stands the mansion of Sir John de Corbey ?” 

The citizen eyed the speaker narrowly. Between himself and 
the knight existed a sense of unmerited injury and slumbering 
hate. He had just heard, too, that the Lady Mary was little better 
than a prisoner in her home, that. Walter was a fugitive, and he 
naturally regarded with suspicion all who seemed in any way 
allied or connected with the oppressor. 

“T know both it and its owner,” he answered, in a tone which 
contrasted strangely with the courtesy of his previous action. 
‘“ Would I had less reason to boast of his acquaintance, for T hold 
it but slight honour.” 

“ He seems, my son,” replied the friar, calmly, “to hold scant 
place in your favour ; yet report speaks of him as a valiant knight, 
and of unblemished honour.” 

“Not the first lie report has trumpeted foolishly,” exclaimed the 
ofl man, who deemed it imprudent, however, to enter into further 
conversation with one who might be a spy or agent of the subtle 
knight ; so hastily turning on his heel, he drily bade his interro- 
gator good-night, and prepared to resume his walk towards home, 
when the voice of the mendicant again arrested him. 

“You forget you have not yet shown me the house in question.” 

“Follow me,” replied Steadman, in a tone which plainly 
indicated his dissatisfaction at the task imposed ; and, without 
waiting to see if the friar obeyed his injunction, he turned upon 
his steps, and marched sturdily along till he reached the church of 
the Dominican Friars, now St. Andrew’s Hall. Passing over the 
bridge, he pointed to a large house, isolated in its own grounds, on 
the opposite side of the river, which watered the lawn in front. 

“ That’s it, friend,” said the old soldier; “God and our Lady 
speed your errand, if it be good: if evil, may they pardon thee. 
Farewell! the hour is late for honest men to be abroad in ; I must 
to my home.” 

The monk drew from his pouch a piece of gold, and profiered it 
to the speaker for his acceptance in recompense for the service he 
had rendered him. Much to his astonishment, his guide rejected 
it, almost with contempt. 

“] want not your gold!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You must be rich to 
pay so largely for so slight aservice. Humph!” he added, eying 
him both leisurely and suspiciously, “ goldanda friar! I question 
if the cardinal himself, whose revenue, they say, would buy a 
county, had been more liberal. 4 

“Why do you refuse the gold ?” demanded the mendicant. 

** Because I have not earned it,” replied the wool-comber, “and 
wish to keep my conscience cleaner than my hands. <A foolish 
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whim, you'll say, as the world goes; but still it is my whim ; and, 
thanks to industry and care, I am rich enough to indulge it.” 

*‘ All men are not so scrupulous,” observed the stranger, replacing 
the broad piece within his pouch. 

‘“*No; only the honest ones,” said Steadman. 

“ Art thou honest ?” we 

The question seemed to rouse the anger of the old soldier—more, 
perhaps, from the half-sneering, half-doubtful tone in which it was 
uttered, than from the words themselves. Grasping the stout staff 
with which he guided his steps through the city, as though he 
longed to break it over the inquirer’s back, he answered him : 

“Too honést to accept of gold from the friend of Sir John de 
Corbey.” 

* T am not his friend,” coolly replied the stranger. 

“Well, then, from his enemy.” 

“ Nor am I his enemy.” 

“In the devil’s name,” exclaimed the old soldier, “ what art thou, 
then ?” | 

“His judge.” é 

“His judge!” repeated our old soldier, yet more and more 
surprised ; “ who and what art thou ? ” | 

“ Ag thou seest ; an unworthy priest of the Most High,” said the 
mendicant, bowing with profound humility. 

“Priests are not judges,” observed the citizen; angry, as he 
conceived, at being trifled with by an unworthy jest. 

“Are there none who judge,” demanded the friar, “save those 
who interpret the law’s stern letter; or, clothed in ermine and in 
purple, speak its life-condemning word? He who shall rend the 
veil from Justice’s bandaged brow, point out the den where crime 
hath hid its terrors and its proofs, guide the keen blade in its 
descent, and mark the hour to strike, He is the Judge—earth’s 
judges are His agents.” 

The tone of dignity with which the friar spoke convinced 
Steadman that he was in contact with no common mind. Ina 
moment his mistrust had vanished. The old soldier had seen 
sufficient of the world to know that such a man would never be 
the agent of a criminal like Sir John de Corbey; his confidence 
was complete. 

“How can I serve thee?” he inquired, in a tone of cordiality, 
different from his former one of suspicion ; “ you seem wandering 
here,” he added; “if not without a purpose, at least without a 
shelter. Come with me; a mattress and supper shall be yours. 
It is not much I have to offer—but it is given freely.” 

“No,” answered the friar; “and yet I thank thee, But duty 
detains me here. Tell me, what is thy name?” 

‘‘ Steadman, the wool-stapler,” said the old man, more than a 
little mortified that his proffered hospitality had been so uncere- 
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moniously rejected; for he was anxious to see more of the 
wandering priest. 

“Formerly in the service of the lord of Stanfield ? ”’ demanded 
the friar ; “ he who was tourer at Tournay ?” 

“The same.’ 

“And afterwards of his lady during her widowhood. dat 

“'True.”’ 

* And uncle to a young man named Cuthbert, ine armourer, who 
eight years since suddenly disappeared, after deliv ering a letter to 
her majesty the queen from your former mistress ?”’ 

“The very same,” replied Steadman, greatly agitated, for he had 


never ceased to reproach himself as having been indirectly the 


cause of his nephew’s destruction, by sending him upon the fatal 
expedition. “If you possess any clue to the poor boy’s fate, in 
mercy make it plain; his widowed mother’s blessing, an old 
soldier's thanks, and Heaven’s approving smile will recompense 
you.” 

“ His fate,” replied the friar, “ has been a sad one ; the time hath 
not arrived to speak more plainly.” 

“But shall it be avenged?” demanded the uncle of the un- 
fortunate armourer, 

“Tt shall.” 

* And soon Lait ; 

‘And soon,” repeated the mendicant; “* Heaven is always just. 
Guilt for awhile may flourish, innocence sink’ ’neath the shade of 
calumny and ill ; justice at last, like the bright sun, shall break 
majestic forth—the shield of i innocence, the guard of truth. We 
can but watch the hand upon the dial of old time,” he added ; 
“our vain regrets, impatient murmurings, will not accelerate its 
pace one hour,” 

‘** Let me but live to hear it strike,” said the old man, passionately, 
“and I have lived long enough; my noble master will then be 
avenged, my murdered nephew sleep in peace.” 

The friar fixed his keen eyes upon the speaker, like one accus- 
tomed to read men at a glance. The scrutiny was apparently 
satisfactory, for the bluff old soldier met his gaze with the un- 
shrinking confidence of an honest nature and a guileless heart ; 
indeed, he had nothing to conceal—his life from boyhood upwards 
had ever been as open as his speech. 

“Hast thou confidence in me?” he demanded of the wool- 
com ber. 

“T have.” 


* And wilt thou follow my directions?” continued the speaker. | 


‘7 will, to the very letter.” 

«And ask no questions ? ” 

“ And ask no questions,’ repeated Steadman, who would have 
been puzzled to have accounted even to himself for the extraor- 
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dinary influence which, in so short a time, the friar had acquired 
over him. 

“°Tis well ; so shall thy wishes be accomplished and thy nephew’s 
memory be avenged. Remain he ” continued the mendicant, 
“till morning ; watch well the windows of yon gloomy mansion. 
If you perceive a signal from them, haste for the officers of jwstice ; 
the life of the Lady Mary will be then in danger.” 

“The life of the Lady Mary!” repeated his hearer, in a tone of 
horror. ‘Ob! do not trifle with me. She is my master’s child ; I 
love her like my own. I have held her a prattling, smiling infant 
onmy knees. Heaven!” headded, with an expression of energy and 
resolution beyond his years, “if any harm befall her, nobie though 
he is, these hands shall rend her false guardian limb from limb, 
though I die upon a gibbet for the act. But how—how should 
you know this ? ” 

“Remember thy promise—no question !” replied the stranger. 


“Tell me, at least,” said Steadman, “who is to give the signal z 


which I must watch for ?” 

"1 em 

“ How will you gain Sarah ahioe to the house ?” demanded the 
puzzled citizen. 

“Leave that to me.’ 

“You are not deceiving me ?” 

* Rely upon my faith.” 

With these words the mendicant aaproached thehouse. Avoiding 
the principal porch, he passed to a side entrance used chiefly by the 
servants of the household, and knocked gently with his staff three 
times. It was evident that he-was expected, as the door was 
immediately opened, and the stranger entered ; first turning round 
and laying his finger upon his lip, as a signal to Steadman for 
silence and discretion as he did So. 

For more than an hour the old soldier continued to pace up and 
down in front of the house, listening for every sound, and pondering 
' over in his mind the char acter, words, and bearing of the mysterious 
being whose commands he found himself so strangely fulfilling. 
At times he thought it was some friend or servant of the knight's 
who had been amusing himself with his credulity—a suspicion 
which his knowledge of the past events of his life tended to con- 
firm ; and then again he doubted : there was a dignity and truthful- 
ness in his manner which, despite appearances, inspired confidence. 

* Be he in earnest or in jest,” murmured the old man, “ I'll do 
his bidding ; if the latter, ’tis but one night passed as I have passed 
many in my youth beside the watch-fire’s blaze ;if the former, if 
danger really threatens my master’s child, her enemies shall find 
that I am not too old to strike in her defence.” 

With this resolution he resumed his walk before the house, and 
night still found him at his Penh | 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ Night’s iron tongue hath told the birth of morn; 
Now is the hour when pale-faced Murder walks, 
And impious deeds, which shun men’s gaze, 

By guilty hands are wrought.”—-Old Play. 


IN a large oaken panelled chamber, whose projecting bay 
windows faced the river, the Lady Mary was kept almost a 
prisoner by her false guardian, whose fearful courage rose with the 
crisis which his villainy had provoked. The farther he advanced in 
his dark purposes, the more intense became his resolution, for his 
heart had long been a stranger to the compunctious visitings of 
conscience. Mercy might have turned with a hopeless sigh from 
his stern visage, and meek-eyed Pity appealed to his humanity or 
sympathy in vain. Of all the domestics of Stanfield, Bertha alone 
had been permitted to attend the unhappy heiress to her new 
abode. Had Sir John known the devotion of the faithful girl to 
her persecuted mistress, even that poor indulgence would shave 
been denied. The apartment was as desolate in its appearance as 
the fortunes of its youthful inmate: it had originally been the 
reception or state-room of the mansion, and the faded splendour of 
its gilt furniture and purple hangings showed like mildewed tinsel 
on a funeral pall. At one end a pair of richly-carved folding- 
doors led to a long-deserted oratory, and from thence, by a winding 
staircase, to the cell of the chaplain beneath : these doors were 
invariably kept locked. Directly facing them was the general 
entrance to the chamber. The heavy curtains were drawn before 
the windows, and fell in massive, sombre folds upon the floor. 
Nothing, in fact, could be more gloomy, more calculated to crush 
the spirit of a captive—the stern reality of a dungeon would have 
been cheerfulness compared to it. 

“°Tis past the hour of midnight!” sighed the orphan, as she 
turned the hour-glass, and replaced it on the table beside her ; 
“no chance, no hope that Walter will arrive to-night! Should he 
have fallen into my guardian’s power, or Wolsey’s ear can prove 
deaf to my sad tale, how drear a fate will then be mine! Oh! 
there is madness in that thought!” she cried, emphatically, 
starting from her chair and pacing her lone prison. ‘ Each way I 
turn is doubt and misery. Iam alone, friendless and unprotected 
—all have deserted me ; no friend, no aid—lost, lost !” 

In the passionate excitement of her sorrow the unhappy girl 
approached the oratory, and was startled by a deep-drawn sigh. 
Advancing to the door, she listened attentively—hope and fear 
alternately causing her heart to beat with fearful expectation ; the 
sound, however, whatever the cause, was not repeated, and she 
resumed her agitated walk, satisfied that it was nothing more than | 
the moaning of the night wind as it swept through the halls and ~ 
passages of the old mansion. | 
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It is strange, when labouring under the influence of fear, how 
quick the eye and ear become; the falling of a leaf, the rustling 
of a veil, the waving of a plume, fixes the latter, while the sight 
measures the depth and outline of a shadow. 

The sound which next attracted the Lady Mary’s attention was 
her own name, breathed in a voice so low it scarce broke silence. 
She paused ; it was repeated ; the second time she felt assured 
that she was not deceived : it was the faithful Bertha at the door 
of her chamber, demanding if she was alone. 

* Alone with terror and despair,” whispered her mistress, in the 
same low tone. 

The door was gently unbarred from without: as it slowly 
moved upon its rusty, time-worn hinges, it gave a loud creak, 
something like the shrill scream of a screech-owl disappointed of 
its prey. Had an arrow been driven through the trembling 
captive’s heart she could not have felt a keeneryspang. It seemed 
impossible the noise should not alarm the house. There was a 
pause ; a minute seemed an age; her breath became suspended ; 
her arteries ceased to beat, nor did the life-impelling stream 
resume its course till, without further noise, the portal was opened 
sufficiently wide to admit her faithful attendant to her presence. 
She was cautiously followed by a friar—the same who had set our 
old friend Steadman on the outside of the house to watch. 

“Lady, dear lady,” whispered Bertha, sinking upon her knee, 
and kissing her mistress’s hand ; “thank Heaven, we meet again !” 

“ Who is yon stranger ? ” demanded the orphan, pointing to the 
mendicant, whose features were hidden in his cowl. 

oA wandering friar.”’ 

“Who gave him admittance to the house 2? id 

“1 did,” replied the courageous girl. “I was on the watch, 
determined to ask assistance of the first stranger who might 
approach : Heaven has sent this good man to our aid. Courage,” 
she added ; “courage, and you are saved.” 

The words of the speaker will explain the resdiness: with which 
the stranger obtained entrance to the mansion. Perhaps he had 
expected to find some other on the watch, for he had twice 
inquired after the chaplain of his conductress, who explained to 
him that the worthy man had that very evening been sent by Sir 
John to Stanfield, in order most probably that he might not bea 
witness to the scene of cruelty and oppression he was about to 
enact. The friar had evinced both surprise and disappointment 
at his absence ; for he had counted on him to baffle the plotters in 
their dark scheme of blood, - 

“A friar!” exclaimed the captive ; “then hope remains ; and 
with hope life and love. Father,” she added, approaching the 
holy man, and fixing her tearful, trusting eyes upon him, “ you 
will remain till morn er Walter comes ; you will protect me ? 
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Heaven knows I need protection. Will you not save me, 
father ?” 

“Save thee from what or whom ?” demanded the mendicant, in 
a tone of assumed surprise. 

“From my base kinsman’s tyranny—from death,” whispered 
the suppliant—“ or worse: than death. He seeks my hand, not 
from love or base desire—from a still darker passion, avarice. 
Walter hath fled to Wolsey; this my stern guardian knows, and 
on my head will wreak a mean revenge. Would,” she added, 
“would I had been born a beggar | ai 

“ Doubt not Wolsey’s justice,” replied the stranger, kindly ; 
“he will protect thy lover and redress thy wrongs. But you 
spoke of death,” he continued, lowering his voice; “ think you he 
would dare ye 

“Dare!” whispered the Lady Mary, with a shudder; “ what 
would not Sir John de Corbey dare? This very night he hath 
sworn to make me his. EHarth hath no respect, heaven no law, he 
hath not broken. You, even you—a priest of the Most High—he 
would hold your blood as water, if the shedding of it advanced 
his interests or his purpose.” 

“ Indeed!” said the priest, drily, and much’ with the air ofa 
man who finds himself called upon suddenly and unarmed to 
encounter a ferocious savage ; “ is he so desperate a villain? Then 
we must use the best defence time and circumstances permit. 
Girl,” he added turning to Bertha, ‘‘ dost thou love thy mistress ?”’ 

‘With my life,” answered the devoted maiden. 

“Go to the gate,” resumed the mendicant—*“ the same at which 
{ entered. Aid will-soon arrive; friends whom I possess the 
means to summon. You must admit them. If they or you 
should fail,’ he added, solemnly, at the same time taking the 
orphan by the hand, “why Heaven have mercy on us both!” 

“And you?” said Bertha, half-doubtingly, for she liked not the 
thought of separation from her mistress. 

“Remain here with your lady,” continued the friar. 

There was a pause. The speaker, with the keen, quick percep- 
tion of aman accustomed to read the human heart, saw that he 
was doubted. Without a moment’s hesitation he advanced towards 
the window, and drawing the heavy drapery aside, beckoned the 
two trembling females to approach the spot where he stood. 

** See you no one ?”’ he demanded, pointing to the burly figure of 
Steadman, who, with eyes fixed upon the mansion, still kept watch. 

“We do,” they answered, both together. 

Carefully opening the huge casement, he leant forward and 
waved his handkerchief in the air. The old soldier understood 
the signal, and instantly set off in quest of the city guard. 

«Tis Steadman ! ” exclaimed the Lady Mary, who had recognised 
him in the moonlight, 
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“ Are you convinced ?” demanded the friar. 

“Tam,” said Bertha, kneeling and kissing the hem of his robe. 
“ Assign me, father, what penance you think fit; were it to walk | 
barefoot to St. EKdmund’s shrine, I merit it for having doubted of 
thy faith one moment.” 

On a sign from the mendicant the speaker took a mute farewell 
ef her mistress, and cautiously descended the great staircase, 
barring the door on the outside to prevent suspicion. No sooner 
were the Lady Mary and the priest alone, than the latter advanced 
to the curtains, and, drawing a long sharp weapon from beneath 
his robe, began cutting the silken cords which confined them ; 
these he knotted together till he formed one of sufficient length to 
reach from the window tothe ground. Inafew minutes it was fixed. 

“Dare you venture ?”’ he demanded, as soon as he had accom- 
plished his task. 

Before the prisoner could reply, a deep, firm tread was heard 
upon the staircase. The orphan trembled, for she recognised her 
guardian’s step: nor did‘the friar seem quite at ease on hearing it. 

“'Too late, too late!” he whispered ; “ but fear not—succour 
will soon arrive; or, at the worst, | am ‘armed and near thee. 
Should the necessity arise, priest though I am, thine enemy shall 
find I have the nerve to strike.” 

With these words the speaker retreated behind the curtains of 
the window where he had affixed the rope, and where he could 
watch the arrival of the aid which Steadman could not fail to bring. 

Scarcely had he ensconced himself than Sir John de Corbey 
entered the apartment, bearing in his hand a small silver cup. 
The features of the knight were cold and stern—pale as a statue on — 
a tomb, and marked by the fixed lines which speak a mind resolved 
on its purpose, be it for good or ill. As he slowly crossed the 
room to place his burthen upon a table, the friar could almost have 
imagined him the ministering priest of some infernal shrine ; nor 
would he have been far wrong, for the evil heart is indeed a 
demon’s shrine, and the offerings humanity’s worst passions. 

It was painful to witness the expression of agony and terror in 
the eyes of the poor orphan as she watched the action of her 
guardian. Like the bird fascinated. by the rattlesnake, she could | 
not withdraw her gaze. For several moments the murderer and 
his victim regarded each other in silence. So violently beat the 
heart of the trembling girl, that you might almost have heard its 
deep pulsations. She was the first to speak, and, despite the terrors 
which appalled her, her voice was calm, even as the horror of the 
scene. 

“ Guardian,” she exclaimed, “in that hollow eye, that frowning 
brow, and fixed compression of thy lip, I read a soul resolved upon 
its purpose. Murder,” she added, almost in a whisper, “foul, 
unmanly, midnight murder.” 
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“ Mary,” replied Sir John, in a tone whese coldness rendered his 
words more terrible, “ thou seest thy kinsman and judge.” 

“My judge! What crime have I committed?” 

“Thou hast disgraced thy lineage,’ resumed the knight, “ by 
listening to a base-born peasant’s love; but never shall the proud 
escutcheon of our house be dishonoured by thy marriage with the 
unworthy object of thy headstrong passion.” 

“ Dishonoured !”’ repeated the girl, with a look of withering. 
scorn and contempt, which even the sense of the peril in which 
she stood could not restrain. ‘The murderer talks of dishonour ! 
Oh ! specious sophistry ! oh, vile pretence to cloak a deed thy cheek 
would blush to name! I am thy kinsman’s orphan child—no 
friend save thee. Break not the reed which hath no other stay. 
Thou hast a son—what wouldst thou feel to see him thus opprest ? 
Guardian,” she added, sinking on her knees before him, “stain not 
thy soul with blood—mercy, mercy !”’ | 

“Wilt thou be mine?” he whispered, and the words hissed with 
fearful passion through his clenched teeth.: 

“For my dead father’s sake,” she continued, still fixing her 
imploring eyes upon him, “whose blood will rise against thee at 
the bar of heaven—by my mother’s broken heart, whose spirit now 
is watching over us, reflect, have pity!” 

“Wilt thou be mine?” he repeated, with increased but still 
suppressed passion. 

“¢ Never,” said the orphan, rising from her knees, and fixing her 
eyes with the mingled resignation and firmness of a martyr upon 
him ; “death were less fearful than thy loathed embrace ; think 
not of it, dream not of it; life thou mayest destroy, but never 
crush my soul. Wed with thee,” she continued with energy, “a 
man of blood and mystery !—my father’s murderer ! Never, never ! 
demons would dance around our nuptial couch, and yelling furies 
draw the curtain round us. Thy bride! even in madness such 
horror would be spared me.” 

The accusation of murder so suddenly brought against him 
startled even her guardian’s equanimity. The suspicions which 
had connected his name with the death of the Knight of Stanfield 
he had deemed long since buried inthe grave of his victim ; but 
now they rose again in stern reality before him. There was 
something in the energy with which the unprotected girl accused 
him of the murder of her father terrible as well as dangerous; 
should she live, the accusation might be repeated and believed. 
Instead of relenting from his purpose, her words confirmed it, 
Pointing to the cup upon the table, he exclaimed, while passion 
struggled with hate and mortification : 

“Then you behold your doom!” 

“1 will not die!” shrieked the heiress, with a struggle ; “ help 
—murder—help!” 
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